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depicts is so unlike any we can now witness, that it is
almost removed beyond the pale of our sympathies.
The poetry is loaded with metaphors and similes,
which to us seem far-fetched, though they are drawn
from the simplest daily sights of the Bedawy. More-
over, it is only in fragments that we can.read ib; for
the change in the whole character of Arab life and
in the current of Arab ideas that followed the con-
quests of Islam extinguished the old songs, which
were no longer suitable to the new conditions of
things 'y and as they were seldom recorded in writing,
we possess but a little remnant of them.* Yet " these
fragments may be broken, defaced, dimmed, and
obscured by fanaticism, ignorance, and neglect; but
out of them there arises anew all the freshness, bloom,
and glory of desert-song, as out of Homer's Spies rise
the glowing spring-time of humanity and the deep
blue heavens of Hellas. It is not a transcendental
poetry, rich in deep and thoughtful legend and lore,
or glittering in the many-coloured prisms of fancy,
but a poetry the chief task of which is to paint life
and nature as they really are; and within its narrow
bounds it is magnificent. It is chiefly and character-
istically full of manliness, of vigour, and of a chivalrous
spirit, doubly striking when compared with the spirit

* The later Arabic poets were mostly incapable of the genius of
the old singers: the times had changed, and the ancient poetry
appeared almost as exotic to their ideas as it does to our own.
No-greater mistake can be made than to judge of the old poets by
such a writer as Beha-ecUdm Zoheyr, of whom the late Professor
E. H. Palmer gave us so beautiful a version.